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GENERAL EDUCATION IN THE 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Seconpary education in America today finds itself 
face to face with more problems than perhaps at any 
other time in history. Some of these problems have 
been with us for a long time, others are relatively 
new—but all are in sharper focus as a result of World 
War II. None has been more under discussion in 
recent months than the nature and place of general 
education in the secondary school. 

Lack of Agreement on Dominant Purpose. Under- 
lying this problem as well as many others is a lack 
of general agreement as to the dominant purpose of 
the American secondary school. Lacking a clear and 
sufficiently broad objective and program, problems 
abound and dissatisfaction grows. What should be 
the ‘major responsibility of the secondary school? 
Should it be preparation for life—with emphasis on 
vocational preparation, including both preparation 
for future academie endeavors as well as the neces- 
sary vocational training to earn one’s living? Or, 
should it be training in values? Should the prime re- 
sponsibility of the school be the development of the 
mental abilities of the adolescent? Until we agree 
on the dominant purpose of the secondary school we 
shall labor in vain to eliminate the confusion that 
cutters up our seecondary-school programs. 


URBAN H. FLEEGE, S.M. 
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Most educators agree that the secondary school 
should prepare for life, but they are not in agreement 
as to how this is to be accomplished. To train for 
the performance of specific tasks, as is envisioned in 
vocational education, is hardly the answer. Life is too 
unpredictable. For this reason many of the writers 
in this field within the past two or three years have 
emphasized general education over special education 
on the secondary level. 

To be sueceessful in life one has to be able to ap- 
preciate values and apply principles; one must be 
able to think effectively and communicate these 
thoughts to others in an understandable way; one 
must be able to judge wisely and discriminate among 
greater and lesser values. These qualities are neces- 
sary in every person in any branch of life. The 
chief concern of the secondary school it would seem, 
therefore, should be that of training in values and 
developing the adolescent’s mental abilities. This 
should constitute the heart of general education. 

Specific Content versus Core Objectives. The litera- 
ture in secondary education is cluttered with sugges- 
tions as to what specific subjects should make up the 
core of general education. Outside of certain general 
subject-matter fields such as English, social studies, 
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mathematics and science, and religion, it is difficult 
to see any advantage or purpose in designating a 
common content to be required of all. Emphasis in- 
stead should be on certain common objectives as con- 
stituting the core of general education; objectives 
that would center in the three inevitable areas of man’s 
life and knowledge: the physical world, man’s cor- 
porate life, his inner visions and standards. Different 
courses of varying difficulty presented by different 
methods paralleled by appropriate activities would 
constitute the means through which these objectives 
would be achieved. Emphasis should be on objectives 
rather than on the details of curriculum. To such an 
extent should this be true that teachers would be so 
impressed with these objectives that every classroom 
recitation and activity would be pointed consciously 
toward their achievement. 

In “High Schools for Tomorrow” (Harpers, 1946), 
Dan Stiles outlines five objectives for general educa- 
tion in the secondary school: (1) character develop- 
ment, (2) education for citizenship, (3) for family 
living, (4) for a career, and (5) for enjoyment. Con- 
tent, activities, methods would be determined accord- 
ing to their contribution to the achievement of these 
general goals. 

Need for Revamping Character-Development Pro- 
grams. All schoolmen agree that character develop- 
ment is an important objective in secondary educa- 
tion, but, as Stiles points out, most of what is being 
done in schools at present is vague, haphazard, inci- 
dental, ineffectual. As proof of the correctness of 
this judgment we need but look at J. Edgar Hoover’s 
recent report on the frightening rise in crime and 
juvenile delinquency: 

Arrests of girls under 18 years of age have increased 
198 per cent since the last peacetime year of 1939; rob- 
bery by youths under military age is up 40 per cent since 
1941, drunkenness by 115 per cent. Juvenile delinquency 
in 1944 jumped up 56 per cent over what it was in 1938 
with the ages 14 and 15 accounting for 40 per cent of 
all delinquents. Serious crimes jumped this past year 
12.3 per cent over what they were in 1944 with more 
persons aged 17 arrested than in any other age group. 
Reports for the current year show delinquency and crime 


still on the increase. 


These figures tie in and are no doubt somewhat 
related to those revealed by a recent survey of divorces 
granted in 1945 in the nation’s 30 largest cities, in 
which we find half as many divorcees granted as mar- 
riages performed—an increase of 20 per cent in fam- 
ily disintegration over 1944. And statisticians add, 
“there were twice as many desertions and separations 
as divorcees.” These plague spots in our American 
society may be traced to a generation’s failure to 
develop moral responsibility in our young people. A 
generation educated without religion is living accord- 
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ing to the material standards which they were taught. 
They were only partly educated (or miseduecated, as 
some educators point out) ; the character-training pro. 
gram to which they were subjeeted lacked depth, 
lacked the stabilizing element of religion. 

Character Education Based Solely on Natural Mo- 
tives Incomplete. A way must be found of putting 
an end to such inadequacies in the education of the 
present generation. Natural or material considera. 
tions, such as the consequences of getting caught or of 
possible disease, fail to supply sufficiently powerful 
motives to curb delinquent tendencies. After all, if 
you are clever, you can outwit most of the conse. 
quences. Only the realization of personal accountabil- 
ity to a personal God for one’s conduct as explained 
in religion can furnish the ultrarational motives neces- 
sary for the majority to curb their inordinate urges, 

The nation’s leading thinkers are coming to realize 
the necessity of religion as part of a child’s general 
education and the folly and shortsightedness of a pro- 
gram which deprives the child of this important 
element in his education. Unless the child’s con- 
science be trained in conformity with the laws of God, 
it might be somewhat controlled by the police, but 
his heart will remain the same. 

It is time for us to rid ourselves of the outdated 
fetish that the instruction of children in religion 
within the school violates the principle of separation 
of Church and State. When the drafters of the Con- 
stitution inserted that clause, approved by everyone 
today, it was farthest from their minds to minimize 
the influence of religion on the life of the child. 

Does Religion Belong in the Secondary School! 
The principal issue, as Stiles points out, on which 
our high schools must base their decision in regard 
to the teaching of religion is whether or not religion 
is important in the adult world. “If it is, it should be 
part of the ’teen-ager’s education. . . . There cannot 
be the slightest doubt that religion is a vital element 
in civilized living and that it should and must be 
taught. The inability of the church to reach more 
than a small percentage of ’teen-age boys and girls, 
and the failure of parents in this respect, leaves the 
job squarely up to the high schools.” (Op. cit., p. 
153.) 

Denmark, Sweden, Holland, Belgium, various pr- 
vinces of Canada, Scotland, and England are a few 
of the countries in which we find workable solutions 
to the problem of teaching religion in secondary 
schools. Perhaps the most practical plan that might! 
be adapted here in America is that outlined in Eng- 
land’s 1946 Education Act, in which the teaching of 
religion is strongly encouraged in all schools. Not 
only that, but England recognizes the importance of 
religion as a preparation for life to the extent that 
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even schools staffed by sectarian groups are supported 
by public funds. 

National leaders interested in maintaining health 
and spirit in our demoeraey point to the necessity 
of strengthening the family as the unit upon which 
our national solidarity is built. Sociologists point 
to the necessity of stemming the current divorce trend, 
which threatens to break every other marriage on the 
divorce block. They insist that marriage must again 
'be given its original saered and sacramental status. 
How else can this be done effectively except by sup- 
plying the religious motives underlying marriage and 
family life? Current figures attest to the failure of 
a system of edueation from which religion has been 
eliminated. And since over half of America’s adoles- 
© cents do not attend church, this job falls squarely on 
the shoulders of our schools. 

More and more attention of late is being given to 
education for family living. Preparation for mar- 
riage is an important phase of such education. Unless 
such education endeavors to develop the family virtues 
of charity, obedience, reverence, and respect, co-opera- 
tio and thrift, and unless ultrarational, spiritual 
motives are provided as the undergirding of these 
virtues, such training will fall short of its objective 
and fail to stand up against the storms of passion in 
later life. Seeondary schools in general today do 
not provide an adequate etlucation for family living. 

Education for a Career. In mentioning education 
for a career above, we had in mind the development 
/f general skills and qualities valuable in any voca- 
tion, such as ability to work steadily and to assume 
responsibility, skill in getting along with others, facil- 
ity of expression, and so on through a long list of 
common qualities necessary in a wide variety of voca- 
tions. We believe that specialized vocational educa- 
tion should be left to specialized schools or to indus- 
‘ry. Further, we doubt the advisability of intensive 
specialized voeational training in a secondary school 
i 66 per cent of the jobs available in America require 
a week or less of training on the job, and if only 10 
per cent of the jobs, including the professions, require 
six months or more of preparation. 

Taking such voeational training out of the general 
secondary school does not mean dropping vocational 
guidance. An important objective of the general- 
‘dueation program is helping adolescents decide what 
they are best fitted for. Nor does it mean the elimi- 
nation of general vocational courses such as will ac- 
uaint pupils with the prineiples of the more common 
nachines, give them facility in the use of tools, pro- 
ide them with the experience of working with mate- 
“ -such courses are part of the general education 
tat should be required of all students, even of the 
bookish student preparing for college. 
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Education..for_Enjoyment., Education for enjoy- 
ment has not figured prominently enough among the 
general objectives of the secondary school heretofore. 
In thinking of education as a preparation for life, we 
tend to think mainly of preparing pupils to earn 
a living and not sufficiently of preparing them to 
live their lives. As technological advances are brought 
forward, more and more of the average man’s day 
becomes available as leisure time, thus rendering the 
problem of more adequate preparation for the worthy 
use of leisure all the more pressing. We point out 
to our students that the key to a man’s character is 
the manner in which he uses his leisure time; that 
what a man does when he does not have anything else 
to do determines to a large extent his success or fail- 
ure in life. We have not been equally zealous, how- 
ever, in providing an effective program for developing 
leisure-time interests in our students. 

Training in reading must occupy a more important 
place in general education in order that reading as a 
source of enjoyment may be glimpsed by more stu- 
dents. With the majority of pupils, courses in litera- 
ture as taught at present fail to achieve their objective 
of developing interests and improving tastes. Too 
many teachers still fail to appreciate the necessity of 
using an entirely different technique when develop- 
ment of appreciation rather than increase of knowl- 
edge is the objective of teaching. Classies have been 
stressed in too many cases where current magazine 
literature would have been more appropriate. 

Courses in musi¢ understanding must be made avail- 
able to more students than is the practice at present. 
Too many students leave our schools without having 
discovered for themselves the deeper, soul-stirring 
pleasures that can come to one from music. 

The fine arts, the industrial arts, and the graphic 
arts likewise have not been explored on a wide enough 
seale from the point of view of their contribution to 
training for worthy use of leisure. Even the smallest 
secondary school can make a major contribution 
toward the achievement of this objective by encourag- 
ing every student to develop at least two or three 
hobbies before he leaves school. 

Some educators believe these common objectives 
which constitute the core of the general-education 
program might be achieved by designing a single, 
compact course of study for each objective. This 
could be done only partially, if at all. The writer 
feels that the core objectives of general education 
ean best be achieved by varying the particular con- 
tent (within the above-mentioned subject-matter 
fields), activities, and methods of presentation aecord- 
ing to the specific needs, maturity, abilities, and to a 
certain extent, interests of each particular group on 
each succeeding level throughout the secondary school. 
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The achievement of these objectives should result in 
the production of a socially competent individual 
whose particular abilities would likewise be developed, 
partly as a result of the wide variety of training in- 
volved in striving for the common objectives, and 
partly because of special training. 

Such a program of general education would occupy 


POSTWAR EDUCATION IN 
ENGLAND 


Own the first of April, 1945, one of the most sweep- 
ing measures in the history of education came into 
force in England and Wales. The foundations of the 
far-reaching reform were laid in the period between 
the two wars in reports of the Consultative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education and in general dis- 
cussions of educational issues. The impact of World 
War II was seized upon as an opportunity to secure 
legislative action on the proposed reforms before the 
government should become preoccupied with other 
postwar problems. Its result is an extremely pro- 
gressive, forward-looking, democratic system which 
caps more than a century of state-aided education. 

A brief survey of the history of education in Eng- 
land shows that grants for educational purposes from 
state funds first came in 1833. These grants were on 
a very small seale to assist certain voluntary bodies 
to provide schools. Prior to that such education as 
was received by the children of the common people 
of England was that furnished by Charity Schools or 
Sunday Schools. In the early 19th century education 
was indirectly driven forward by the impact of the 
Industrial Revolution through the efforts of isolated 
philanthropists, the British and Foreign School So- 
ciety, and the National Society for Promoting the 
Edueation of the Poor in the Principles of the Church 
of England. The work for primary education by 
humane voluntary effort was supplemented in 1833 by 
Parliament’s first grant to education when a small 
sum of money was divided between the two above- 
mentioned societies. A regular grant for primary 
education thus became established, so that a form of 
control by the state was naturally evolved, and in 
1839 a Special Committee of the Privy Council was 
set up to consider all matters affecting the education 
of the people. 

The next important step in the development of 
state education in England and Wales was taken in 
1870 when the Elementary Education Act was passed. 
This act provided for the establishment of popularly 
elected school boards who would set up and manage 
schools in areas uncovered by the voluntary societies. 
This marked the beginning of the dual system, that is, 
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at least three fourths of the school day during thy 
ninth and tenth years and at least half the tin 
of the eleventh and twelfth grades, with exceptioy 
provided for the pupil of very low ability who woul 
be encouraged to devote a larger portion of his tin 
to courses and activities of a more particular natoy 
for which he would show more promise. 
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two types of grant-aided public elementary schools on 
of which was provided by the churches and the other 
by the school boards. The locally elected school boards 
were also enabled to levy local rates or taxes for th 
purpose of education. Gradually, elementary eduw. 
tion became compulsory and free, and a central w 
thority for education was established by the Educw. 
tion Act of 1899 which created a Board of Education 
charged with the superintendence of matters relating 
to education in England and Wales. 

In the 20th century more rapid progress was maék, 
The Act of 1902 abolished the school boards and mai: 
the county councils, the county borough councik, 
municipal borough councils, and the urban distri¢ 
councils the local education authorities. It gave thew 
authorities the power to supply or assist in education 
other than elementary. It also lessened the finaneil 
difficulties of the voluntary schools by requiring th 
local education authorities to maintain them in retu 
for the control of education, other than religiow 
given in them. The result of this act was the esta 
lishment and rapid development of secondary scho0k 
wholly provided and maintained by the loeal educatii 
authorities, the granting of financial assistance to! 
number of secondary schools already in existence, tlt 
development of technical education, and the establis 
ment of training colleges for teachers. World Wat! 
gave further impetus to education and the Educatiil 
Act of 1918 raised the age of compulsory attendant 
to 14 and made provision for the establishment (i 
part-time compulsory attendance at day continuatidt 
schools for boys and girls between the ages of 14 a 
18 who had given up full-time schooling. Howevt 
the latter provision was not put into operation ® 
cause of the postwar depression. The last pre- Worl 
War II act came in 1936. It raised the school-leavit 
age to 15, with the possibility of exemption from # 
tendance after 14 provided that beneficial employm 
had been obtained. The provisions of this act wert# 
go into effect on September 1, 1939, but the outbre 
of the war postponed putting it into operation. 

This brief historical survey deals with the sti 
supported or state-aided schools and not with the* 
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ealled “Publie Schools” since about 95 per cent of 
the children of school age in England attend schools 
maintained or aided by public funds. Even after the 
Act of 1944, a way needs to be found to integrate 
these “Publie Schools,” which receive no grants from 
public funds but are maintained by students’ fees, 
with the national system of education. 

Thus up to the Education Act of 1944, great prog- 
ress had been made but much remained to be done. 
Although free compulsory schooling had been pro- 
vided for every child, it was only from the ages of 5 
to 14, and that was all on the elementary-school level. 
Ouly about 10 per cent of the children attending ele- 
mentary schools transferred to the secondary grammar 
schools at the age of 11. This was due to the ex- 
cessive cost of secondary education for the working 
and middle classes. Although the state provided 
scholarships if need could be proved, in most cases 
these scholarships did not cover even tuition costs, 
let alone books, supplies, and uniforms. Then, too, 
the dual system of publie elementary schools resulting 
from the Aet of 1870 divided responsibilities and led 
to so much complication in administration that a 
serious brake was placed on educational progress. 
Under the dual system there were two types of public 
elementary schools from the viewpoint of provision of 
buildings. One was provided by the Local Edueation 
Authority and was ealled a “provided” or “council” 
school, and the other was provided by a voluntary 
body, usually religious, and was called a “nonpro- 
vided” or “voluntary” school. The cost of mainte- 
nance, including teachers’ salaries, of all types of 
public secondary schools was borne by the Local Edu- 
cation Authority. In voluntary schools the appoint- 
ment of teachers, as distinct from the payment of 
teachers’ salaries, and the provision of religious in- 
struction fell on the managers of the schools. The 
local education authorities were empowered, but not 
compelled, to provide nondenominational religious in- 
struction in the council schools. 

The Edueation Act of 1944 was an outgrowth of the 
government’s proposals presented to Parliament on 
July 16, 1943, in the form of a White Paper ealled 
“Education Reconstruction.” The stated aim was “to 
secure for children a happier childhood and a better 
start in life; to ensure a fuller measure of education 
and opportunity for young people and to provide 
means for all of developing the various talents with 
Which they are endowed and so enriching the inheri- 
‘anee of the country whose citizens they are.” Else- 
where in the White Paper the principle is stated that 
vthe nature of a child’s education should be deter- 
mined by his capacity and promise and not by the 
nancial cireumstanees of his parents.” The main re- 
‘orms ealled for by the White Paper were: the im- 
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provement of the facilities for training children below 
the compulsory-school age by the provision of nursery 
schools wherever needed; the raising of the school- 
leaving age to 15 without exemptions, with provision 
for a later raising to 16; the introduction of a system 
of compulsory part-time education in working hours 
for young people up to the age of 18; the provision 
of well-designed and equipped primary and secondary 
schools; the provision of adequate and properly ¢o- 
ordinated facilities for technical and adult education; 
the extension of the existing facilities for the securing 
of health and physical well-being of children and 
young people; the introduction of a system of inspec- 
tion and registration of all independent schools which 
eater to children of compulsory-school age; the ad- 
justment of the old system of local educational ad- 
ministration to the new educational pattern; a de- 
crease in the size of classes in primary schools; the 
adoption of a new and fairer arrangement for decid- 
ing on the type of secondary education to which chil- 
dren should pass after the primary stage; the intro- 
duction of a common code of regulations applicable to 
secondary schools of all types; the remodeling of the 
curriculum of the secondary schools; the improvement 
of facilities for enabling poor students to proceed to 
universities; and the reform of present methods of 
recruiting and training teachers. 

A bill “to reform the law relating to education in 
England and Wales” and carrying out the White 
Paper’s proposals was presented to Parliament on 
December 16, 1943. After passing both houses, it re- 
ceived the Royal Assent on August 3, 1944, thus be- 
coming the Education Act of 1944 and superseding 
all existing education acts. 

The Act of 1944 created a Ministry of Education 
which becomes the central authority for education. It 
is presided over by a Minister who is assisted by a 
Parliamentary Secretary. The personnel of the Min- 
istry includes headquarters administrative officers and 
inspectors whose work lies mostly in the areas of the 
local education authorities. The chief duties of the 
inspectors are to report on the efficiency of schools 
and other educational institutions, to help the teach- 
ers, to serve as local agents of the Ministry on ad- 
ministrative matters, and to act as expert advisers of 
the Ministry on matters of educational theory and 
practice. The Minister has the power to secure the 
development of a national policy in education, and has 
the duty of “promoting the education of the people of 
England and Wales and the progressive development 
of institutions devoted to that purpose and of securing 
the effective execution of the local education authori- 
ties under his control and the direction of the na- 
tional policy in providing a varied and comprehensive 
educational service in every area.” In addition to the 
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Ministry, two central advisory councils, one for Eng- 
land and one for Wales, are established to advise the 
Minister on educational theory and practice. 

The county boroughs and the county councils are 
made the sole loeal education authorities, but in county 
areas certain responsibilities may be delegated to 
smaller administrative Each local education 
authority must establish one or more education com- 
mittees responsible for the educational work. These 
committees need not be composed entirely of members 
of the local education authorities but may be composed 
of nonmembers who are persons of experience in edu- 
cational matters. Every local education authority is 
responsible for seeing that there is a full range of 


units. 


education provided in its area. 

The act states that “the statutory system of public 
education shall be organized in three progressive 
stages to be known as primary education, secondary 
education, and further education; and it shall be the 
duty of the local education authority for every area, 
so far as their powers shall extend, to contribute to 
the spiritual, moral, mental, and physical development 
of the community by securing that efficient education 
throughout those stages shall be available to meet the 
needs of the population of their area.” The term “pri- 
mary education” covers all educational provision for 
children from 5 to 11 years of age. It is also the 
duty of each loeal education authority to provide 
nursery education for children under 5 wherever it is 
Secondary education covers the attendance of 
In so far as possible, it is intended 


needed. 
children over 11. 
that all children should receive the type of education 
suited to their ability. Accordingly, it is planned to 
provide three types of secondary schools: the grammar 
school, which may be likened to our college-prepara- 
tory high schools; the modern school, which offers a 
general education closely related to the interests and 
environment of the pupils; and the technical school, 
which gives a general education related to agriculture, 
commerce, and industry, and which may be likened to 
our vocational high schools. The three types of secon- 
dary education will not necessarily be provided in 
separate schools, but may be provided in a single 
school. Provision is made for the free interchange 
of pupils from one type of school to another since the 
original choice will be reviewed at the age of 13, and 
adjustments will then be made as needed. The term 
“further education” covers provision for educational 
opportunities for young people who have left school 
before reaching the age of 18. Part-time attendance 
at county colleges, to be established for that purpose, 
will be compulsory. Further education also covers the 
provision of more adequate facilities for part-time 
and full-time voeational training for adults as well 
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as young people. The program of nonvocational ej). by 
cation and recreation will also be expanded. al 

The period of compulsory attendance at present \ la 
from 5 to 14. The school-leaving age will be raisa al 
to 15 not later than April 1, 1947, and to 16 when th se. 
Minister of Education is satisfied that sufficient builj. ca 
ings and teachers are available. Secondary educatio, elt 
will be free to all children, since tuition fees wer 
abolished, effective April 1, 1945, in all schools pr. 
vided by the local education authorities. = 

New standards of school construction have been pre. 
seribed, with detailed standards laid down for lighi, A 
heat, ventilation, sanitation, and water supply. Regi. J 
lations applying to school site and playground spae ver 
are also included. Arrangements for providing movi a © 
equipment and the wiring of classrooms for the re. Tea 
ception of radio broadcasts are envisaged. Better ani of 
more varied education is to be made available for Bul 
handicapped children. All schools receiving grant mal 
from public funds will be subject to compulsory in- T 
spection and supervision, while the others will hav next 
to be registered by the Ministry of Education ani pers 
inspected. Regular medical inspection and free treut- Sala 
ment, hitherto provided only in the elementary schools, that 
is now extended to the secondary schools and will alw thes 
be available in the county colleges as they are estab 1 
lished. Further, the local education authorities ar of I 
required to provide meals and milk for the children 
Parents who can afford to do so will be required t * 
pay a small sum representing the cost of the food « site 
distinct from the overhead. For others it will be free wa 
The local education authorities are enabled to supp! 3. 
shoes and clothing to children and young people # of te 
all the stages of education, the cost to be recoverel and ] 
from parents who can afford it. ticips 

The speed with which this new system of educatic _ 
can be put into effect depends upon the provision a Pat 
buildings and the supply and training of teachers, aul . 
on this point the Education Act of 1944 did not m bie. 
plement the White Paper. The recommendation ‘ “6. 
remodel the curriculum of the secondary schools like them. 
wise was not implemented. These two problems hav 3 
been the subject of exhaustive study and special 1 of stu 
ports, as has the problem of integrating the “Publi tasks 
Schools” into the publie system of education. The . 1 
needs are recognized and the gaps will be filled. — 

The Education Act of 1944 transforms complete} probit 
the structure of the publie system of education from! 9. T 
collection of separate, imperfectly co-ordinated 5) of per 
tems into a single, coherent system. It simplifies tH gain e 
general structure and provides for a leveling up : school 
standards. A Ministry of Education has been crealé ‘ “ : 

ration, 









as a central authority, the percentage of cost bom tye 


Ticulun 





| next decade are poor. 
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by the national government has been increased, the age 
of compulsory attendance will be raised to 15 and 
later 16, free secondary edueation will be available to 
all children, and beyond the primary and secondary 
schools there is created a stage called “further edu- 
cation,” which is largely vocational in nature and in- 
cludes technical colleges, evening institutes, and adult- 
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education classes. That the state has a great responsi- 
bility for the health of school children and young 
people is recognized. Thus the Education Act of 1944 
insures that every child, wherever he lives, has equal 
access to the benefits of the new education. It is 
recognized as the right of all and not the privilege 
of a few. 





A NEW “BILL OF RIGHTS” FOR TEACHERS 

RALEIGH SCHORLING, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, has sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
a copy of his paper, “An Evolving Bill of Rights for 
Teachers,” which was printed in full in the May issue 
of the University of Michigan School of Education 
Bulletin. In introducing his “Bill,” Dr. Schorling 
makes the following statement: 


The prospects of getting enough good teachers in the 
The fact is that many able young 
persons now\in training are rejecting teaching as a career. 
Salary is an issue, but there are at least 11 other issues 
> that turn young people away from teaching. Most of 
these relate to working conditiqns. 


The outline of the 12 points in Dr. Schorling’s “Bill 


© of Rights” follows. 


1. The right to teach classes that are not too large, in 
general from 10 to 20 pupils. 
2. The right to have time in the school day for plan- 
ning, 
3. The right to a 45-hour week divided into 15 hours 
; of teaching, 15 hours of planning and pupil guidance, 
and 15 hours of sponsoring extracurricular activities, par- 
» ‘icipating in community activities, and grading written 
work. 
4, The right to an adequate amount of helpful and con- 
structive supervision. 
5. The right to adequate compensation for the full 
year of 52 weeks. 
6. The right to have good materials and enough of 
t them. 

7, The right to work in a room that, with the help 
» °t students, can be made pleasant and appropriate to the 
me tasks to be learned. 

5. The right to the same personal liberties which other 

| Tespectable citizens assume for themselves as a matter of 
course. Many communities impose petty restrictions and 
prohibitions on their teachers. 

9. The right to an externship, which would be a year 
of perhaps half-time teaching with an opportunity to 
gain experience in a variety of tasks and to study the 
school and community as a whole. 

"A The right to a realistic program of inservice edu- 
cation. 

ll. The right to participate in modifying the ecur- 
Teulum and methods and in formulating school policies. 


12. The right to keep from being lost in the profession. 
This would mean systematic provision for continued 
recognition of growth in the service. 


SUMMER ENROLLMENTS AND SOME PRE- 
DICTIONS FOR THE FALL 

Many predictions for unusually large enrollments in 
the summer session were made during the late winter 
and early spring, and according to reports reaching 
ScHooL AND Society these forecasts have not only 
been met but in many cases surpassed. While this 
account does not provide an over-all picture of the 
situation, it may serve to emphasize the reeommenda- 
tions of the ACE Conference on Emergeney Problems 
in Higher Edueation as reported by Raymond Walters 
in our columns, July 20. 

In New York University, for example, 17,000 sum- 
mer students are enrolled, as contrasted with the pre- 
vious “high” of 11,500, while Columbia University re- 
ports approximately 16,000. These are only two of 
New York City’s many institutions of higher education 
most of which have broken all earlier enrollment 
records. 

Other sections of the country, too, are establishing 
new reeords. The University of Minnesota has 11,305 
students, “the highest summer registration in the his- 
tory of the university.” The University of Wisconsin 
reports more than 9,000. The State University of 
Iowa has 4,609, “the largest campus enrollment in the 
47-year history of the . . . summer session.” The 
University of Alabama has a record summertime en- 
rollment of 4,200; Boston University, 4,000; Iowa 
State College (Ames), 3,978; the University of Ken- 
tucky, 3,464; the University of Kansas, 2,770; the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, 1,287; the University of New 
Hampshire, 1,135. 

Institutions that normally accommodate compara- 
tively few students are reporting similar increases. 
Hampton Institute (Va.) has “over 700” students; 
Colgate University (Hamilton, N. Y.), which has in- 
augurated the first summer session in the 127 years of 
its history, has 501; Oberlin (Ohio) College, 485; and 
St. Lawrence University (Canton, N. Y.) exceeds its 
earlier record of 275 students with a registration of 
300 graduates and undergraduates. 
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Veterans, as was to be expected, are in the majority, 
with a range of from 44 to 75 per cent of the total en- 
rollments. Of all enrollees, the largest numbers seem 
to be drawn to the courses in technology, with liberal 
arts running a close second. The schools of law and of 
agriculture also are attracting large numbers, and the 
University of Alabama reports that its largest enroll- 
ment in the Graduate School is in the field of edu- 
cation. Some fields show a decided decrease, as wit- 
ness the courses in dentistry, nursing, and dental hy- 
giene at the University of Minnesota. 

With the record summer session out of the way, 
many institutions are looking forward to equally large, 
if not larger, fall enrollments. Indiana anticipates 
52,000 students enrolled in its 33 colleges and uni- 
versities, as compared with 44,000 in these institutions 
last May, which at that time was given as “their 
capacity.” The University of New Mexico expects 
2,600 students; St. Lawrence University, 1,025; and 
Northeastern University, 720 freshmen alone. Many 
institutions have already announced that registrations 
for the fall are closed. 

Certainly these figures, revealing as they do the 
difficulties of providing classroom space, adequate 
staffs, and sufficient housing, point up the need of 
the steps recommended by the conference of the 


ACE.—L. R. B. 


THE SCHOOL FOR MEN, CLAREMONT 
COLLEGE 


THE extension of the educational facilities of Clare- 
mont (Calif.) College, hitherto offering only graduate 
instruction through the Claremont Graduate School 
to men students at the undergraduate level, will bring 
special emphasis on its campus to the mutual problem 
of business, industry and government, according to 
teorge C. S. Benson, recently appointed director of 
the new graduate School for Men. In announcing the 
organization of the school, Dr. Benson said: 


Business administration and public administration are 
to be taught in combination so that their numerous inter- 
locking aspects can be clearly studied from a bi-partisan 
viewpoint. Claremont College is confident that the will 
to work together exists widely among both administrative 
groups and that this program may aid in bringing the 
will into effective functioning. 


Selective in its student enrollment, the School for 
Men anticipates a student body limited to 100, com- 
posed in its initial years of veterans and a smaller 
group of qualified nonveteran undergraduates seeking 
preparation for careers in business or government 
fields. Compatible with the general aim of the Asso- 
ciated Colleges of Claremont—Pomona, Seripps, and 
the Claremont Graduate School—the School for Men 
will offer a four-year liberal-arts course. The unusual 
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feature will be the integrated emphasis upon the polit. 
ical, social, and economic aspects of American life anj 
development. 

In accordance with the underlying policy of the 
school, the teaching staff will be composed of me 
whose academic record has been enlivened by prac. 
tical experience in government, business, industry, and 
public life. Dr. Benson, who was recently a lieutenan} 
colonel in the Military Government in Africa, Italy, 
and Austria, was formerly a public official in Michigan 
and also a professor of public administration at the 
University of Michigan. 


GRADUATE STUDY OF LAW AT INDIANA 
UNIVERSITY 

AccorDING to an announcement sent to ScHOOL Axp 
Socrery under date of July 20, Indiana University 
plans to offer as “an innovation in university eur. 
ricular policy” graduate study of law combined with 
related subjects in liberal arts and business adminis- 
tration. The new program, which will be offered in 
the fall, “is a result of requests from war veterans 
desiring to specialize in various fields of law, begin- 
ning or resuming practice.” The program, covering 4 
year’s study, will lead to a master’s degree in lav. 
In commenting on the program, Bernard C. Gavit, 
dean, School of Law, said that it would embrace 
courses in property, contracts, taxation, legislation, 
constitutional law, criminal law, and labor law. The 
related fields in the Graduate School are: government, 
economies, history and sociology; and in the School 
of Business: investments, corporation finance, tar- 
ation, and insurance. 


A NOTABLE GIFT TO A NOTABLE COLLEGE 

A qirt of $20,000 to Athens College was put into 
the hands of Homer W. Davis, president of the col: 
lege, at a dinner given in his honor by the Americat 
Friends of Greece on May 21 at the Boston City Club, 
as announced recently by Allen M. Bailey of the Near 
East College Association, New York City. 

This gift was a bequest of the late Stamatis 4. 
Drakopoulos, a native of Greece, a United States citi- 
zen, and a believer in education par excellence as 4 
means both of cementing the friendship between the 
two countries and of enabling Greek youth to face the 
difficulties of postwar rehabilitation with courage and 
competence. 

Mr. Drakopoulos came to the United States early 
this century, returned to his native land to serve 1 
the medical corps in the wars against Turkey and Bul 
garia, and, during World War I, was inducted ini 
the United States Army. After the war, he workel 
in a shoe factory for a number of years, and, for te! 
years before his death in 1944, served as night watt 
man at Wellesley College, where he was evidently ® 
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valued member of the college fraternity—“our Mr. 
Drakopoulos,” as Mildred MeA. Horton, president of 
the college, called him in referring to his generous con- 
tribution to the growth of Athens College. 

Nicholas C. Culolias, one of the executors of the will 
of Mr. Drakopoulos, who presented the gift to Dr. 
Davis, said: “Mr. Drakopoulos was of humble station 
and during his early years struggled to accumulate 
these savings. Although his outer life was full of 
hardship, his inner life was rich in love of country, 
freedom, and family. He fought oppressors of his 
' native land. He valued education. .. .” 

A story so inspiring is a distinct rebuke to the pessi- 
mist who ean see no light ahead in these troublous 
times. And surely the friends of Greece, in and out 
of the organization bearing that name, will rejoice 
that a Graeco American was moved to express in this 
way his two-way patriotism and his love of those 
values that make life significant—N. W. 


THE STATUS OF EDUCATION IN POLAND 


ACCORDING to a report in the July number of Poland 
of Today, a statement issued at the beginning of this 
year by the Polish Ministry of Education gives the 
following figures on Poland’sischools. There are to- 
day: 


(1) 21,421 primary schools as against 27,370 in 1939, 
attended by 3,060,000 pupils as against 4,797,300 in 1939, 
with a teaching staff of 61,200 as against 77,000 in 1939. 

(2) There are 755 high schools, of which 394 include 
also junior-college classes. The corresponding figures in 
1939 were 206 and 324. There are 221,200 pupils attend- 
ing these high schools, taught by 11,000 teachers. The 
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corresponding figures in 1939 were 125,400 pupils and 
7,189 teachers. 

An over-all period of 12 years is needed to complete 
the primary (elementary), secondary school, and junior- 
college courses. According to prewar law, the elemen- 
tary-school period was six years, the secondary four, and 
junior college two. The school-reform program initiated 
in June, 1945, plans an elementary course of eight years, 
a secondary course of two years only, leaving the course 
of junior college unchanged. 


In order to provide secondary-school education for 
the peasant population, 100 secondary schools and 
junior colleges were opened in the villages. 

Throughout the occupation a number of young peo- 
ple were prevented from continuing their normal 
courses, therefore special secondary schools have been 
created to teach in two years what usually required 
four years, and a three-year curriculum, instead of 
six years, will cover the course prescribed for secon- 
dary school together with junior college. 

During the war 6,399 school buildings were heavily 
damaged. Of the school buildings still standing, 75 
per cent need complete repairs or rebuilding. The 
destruction of school equipment and material amounts 
to 75 per cent. 

As to vocational schools, 80 per cent of the equip- 
ment and workshops was completely destroyed. For 
that reason the renewal of vocational teaching presents 
a very special problem. “There is a total of 631 voca- 
tional schools: 189 technical schools for boys, and 104 
specializing in arts and crafts, industrial courses, and 
home economies for girls. The number of commercial 
schools is 230. The vocational schools have a total 
attendance of about 88,000 pupils.” 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


R. L. LokKEN, former head of the department of 
history, State Teachers College (Dickinson, N. D.), 
has accepted the presidency of State Teachers College 
(Valley City, N. D.). Albert F. Arnason, state com- 
missioner of education, sent to ScHoot AND SocrETY 
under date of July 18 an announcement of the new 
appointment. M. C. Cunningham, whose appoint- 
ment to the Valley City post was reported in these 
columns, July 13, telegraphed to Mr. Arnason “about 
ten days” after he had been offered the presidency 
“that it was not possible for him to accept.” 


THE REVEREND JoHN J. CAvANAUGH, C.S.C., vice- 
president, University of Notre Dame, was named to 
the presidency, July 20, to succeed the Reverend J. 
Hugh O’Donnell, C.8.C., who will go abroad on a 


special academie mission for the Congregation of the 
Holy Cross. The Reverend John H. Murphy, C.S.C., 
superior of the university’s Moreau Seminary, has 
succeeded Father Cavanaugh, and the Reverend A. 
Leonard Collins, C.S.C., succeeds Father Murphy. 
The Reverend William M. Robinson, C.S.C., former 
president, St. Edward’s University (Austin, Tex.), has 
been appointed assistant religious superior. 


Forrest A. IRWIN, vice-president, New Jersey State 
Teachers College (Trenton), has been named to suc- 
ceed the late Chris C. Rossey in the presidency of the 
State Teachers College at Jersey City. Dr. Rossey’s 
death was reported in ScHooL AND Society, June 29. 


GiuBert F, Wuire, a former member of the staff 
of the University of Chicago, has been appointed 
president, Haverford (Pa.) College, to sueceed Felix 
Morley, resigned. Archibald MacIntosh, whose ap- 
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pointment as acting president to serve during the 
leave of absence granted to Dr. Morley was reported 
in SCHOOL AND Society, July 28, 1945, will continue 
in his posts as vice-president and dean of admissions. 
Bjarne Braatoy, former deputy chief, foreign nation- 
alities branch, OSS, has been appointed associate pro- 
fessor of government for 1946-47. 


WituiAM C. GARNER, who was recently released 
from the Navy where he served for 20 months as a 
radar operator, has been appointed president, Dean 
Junior College, and headmaster, Dean Academy 
(Franklin, Mass.). Dr. Garner will assume his new 
duties in the fall. 


Epwarp Hopnert, former dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Newark (N. J.), who was 
the officer in charge of Navy V-—12 units at Harvard 
University and Tufts College during the war, has been 
appointed vice-president, Massachusetts State College, 
to serve as director of the newly established college for 
veterans at Fort Devens (Mass.), which will be under 
the supervision of the college. Wentworth Williams, 
former member of the staff of the College of Business, 
Boston University, has been named dean of the fac- 
ulty at Fort Devens, and Lieutenant Commander 
Joseph Morgan Stokes, who is awaiting discharge 
from the Navy, dean of students. According to a re- 
port dated July 12, several thousand applications for 
admission to the new college have been received. 
Classes for freshmen, which will be limited to resi- 
dents of the state, will open in the fall, and it is 
planned to offer additional courses each succeeding 
year until the college becomes a four-year institution. 


Rosert M. Keck, director, School of Industrial 
Arts, State Teachers College (California, Pa.), has 
been appointed acting president to serve during the 
year’s leave of absence granted to Robert M. Steele, 
president. Dr. Steele will devote his time “to a state- 
wide program of establishing 50 freshman college 
centers for youths unable to gain admission to existing 
schools.” 


CAPTAIN CHARLES CLAIRE CAVENY, on terminal 
leave from the Navy, has been appointed dean of the 
Undergraduate Division of the University of Illinois 
to be established on a navy pier in Chicago. This is 
one of the university’s “long steps forward,” referred 
to by the late Mr. Bagley in ScHooL AND Society, 
June 29. The division, which will be opened next fall, 
will accommodate 4,000 students. 


E. Lee VINCENT, chairman of the department of 
mental growth, Merrill-Palmer School (Detroit), will 
sueceed Sarah Gibson Blanding as dean, New York 
State College of Home Economics, Cornell University, 
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next fall. Dr. Blanding’s appointment to the preg. 
dency of Vassar College was reported in ScHoox 4y) 
Society, March 2. 


THE REVEREND Louis G. Firzstmmons, 8.J., judy 
of the Cireuit Court in St. Louis, has been appointej 
regent, School of Law, St. Louis University. The poy 
has been vacant since the death of the Reverend Liny 
A. Lilly, S.J., in 1943. Father Fitzsimmons hy 
assumed his new duties and announces that the schoo 
anticipates the largest freshman enrollment in its his 
tory when classes reopen on September 18. Since the 
reopening of the school, January 7, five full-time men. 
bers have been appointed to the staff. In addition ti 
Father Fitzsimmons, these are Richard V. Carpenter, 
whose appointment as dean was reported in Scxow 
AND Society, December 8, 1945; James E. Higgins, 
secretary; Paul Fitzsimmons; and Thomas F. Quim 


Earu V. Moors, director, School of Music, Univer. 
sity of Michigan, has been appointed dean of th 
school. Paul M. Spurlin, whose appointment as pro 
fessor of French, University of Alabama, was reportei 
in ScHooL AND Society, April 7, 1945, has been namei 
professor of 18th-century French literature; Arthw 
Burks, who at present is working on the mechanical 
brain at the Institute for Advanced Study (Prince 
ton, N. J.), assistant professor of philosophy. §&.¢ 
McCulloch, an assistant professor at Amherst College, 
has been appointed visiting assistant professor 0 
history. Among members of the staff who have r 
ceived promotions to full professorships are the fl: 
lowing: Paul Sumner Dwyer (mathematics), Edgar 
Malone Hoover, Jr., and Arthur Smithies (ec 
nomics), Clark Hopkins (Latin and Greek), Albert 
Henry Marckwardt (English), Theodore Meade Nev- 
comb (sociology), Lawrence Preuss (political science), 
Chester Baker Slawson (mineralogy), Harold Edw 
Wethey (fine arts), Herbert Chayyim Youtie (Greek), 
James Sherman Gault (electrical engineering), Iva 
Henry Walton (engineering English), Paul Gerhart 
Kauper and Russell Andrew Smith (law), Lous 
Charter Schultz (dentistry), Glenn Douglas MeGeocl 
(music history), Walter Vancleve Marshall (architec- 
ture), and Eleanor Goltz Cranefield (social work). 


On July 1, the following appointments became effet- 
tive at San Diego (Calif.) State College: J. W. Ault, 
former dean of education, became dean of profe 
sional education; Donald R. Watson, former registra! 
and director of research, sueceeded Dr. Ault; Herbert 
C. Peiffer, Jr., former acting dean of the lower div: 
sion, was named dean of student personnel and gti 
dance; and Elfred E. White succeeded Dr. Wats0l 
as registrar. 


WILLIAM H. Crew, former chairman of the depatt 
ment of physics, New York University, who serve 
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as assistant director of the Office of Scientific Research 
and Development during the war, has been appointed 
assistant dean of students, Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute (Troy, N. Y.). Dr. Crew will assume his 
new duties in September. 


L. Newton Hayes, dean of veterans, Bryant Col- 
lege (Providence, R. I.), has been appointed director 
of admissions for the two emergency colleges to be 
opened at Geneva and Plattsburg (N. Y.), as reported 
in ScHoot AND Society, July 13. Applications for 
admission to either center should be addressed to Mr. 
Hayes, Associated Colleges, Post Office Box 87, 
Albany, during August. After September 1, there 
will be an admissions office at each of the two colleges. 
The college at Plattsburg will be known as Champlain 
College; that at the former naval training station in 
Geneva, Sampson College. The appointment of Asa 
S. Knowles as president of the Associated Colleges of 
Upper New York was reported in these columns, July 
13. The Board of Trustees of the colleges comprises 
the presidents of ten New York institutions: Edmund 
E. Day, Cornell University; William Pearson Tolley, 
Syracuse University; Carter Davidson, Union Col- 
ege; Alan Valentine, University of Rochester; Eugene 
Garrett Bewkes, St. Lawrence University; Everett 
Case, Colgate University; John A. Ross, Jr., Clarkson 
College of Technology; David Worcester, Hamilton 
College; John Milton Potter, the Colleges of the 
Seneca (Hobart College); and Livingston W. Hous- 
on, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. John S. Allen, 
state director of the division of higher education, has 
ompiled a list of candidates for teaching posts “and 
the faculty is now being selected.” 


Recent Deaths 


C. C. Van Liew, one of the early exponents of the 
Herbartian theory in this country, former president, 
thieo (Calif.) State Normal School (now Chico State 
ollege), and for fourteen years a member of the 
pditorial staff of the Maemillan Company, died, June 
13, at the age of eighty-four years. Dr. Van Liew, 
ho had studied at the university of Jena and Leipsig 
1889-93), had served as teacher of psychology and 
edagogy (September—December, 1893), Minnesota 
State Normal School (now State Teachers College, St. 
loud) ; supervisor of training (1898-99), Los Ange- 
es State Normal School; president (1889-1910), 
hico State Normal School; and member of the edi- 
orial department of the American Book Company 
1914-24) and of the Macmillan Company (1924-38). 
{e had also taught at Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, his Alma Mater, in the summers (1894-1906) in 
he fields of reading and pedagogy and had served as 
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supervisor of practice teaching during the summers 
(1899-1910). (We regret that the late Mr. Bagley 
was unable to prepare the tribute to Dr. Van Liew 
that he had hoped to publish in an early July number 
of SCHOOL AND Society.) 


THE REVEREND THEODORE C. Hunt, a member of 
the original Board of Trustees of Pomona College 
(Claremont, Calif.), died, July 8, according to a report 
from the college received by ScHooLt AND Soctety, 
July 15. Dr. Hunt, who was ninety-eight years old 
at the time of his death, had served as a trustee 
(1888-95), and “it was largely through his efforts that 
a vacant land-boom hotel on what is now the Pomona 
College campus was donated to the newly organized 
college by members of the Santa Fe Land and Devel- 
opment Company.” 


Hiram Haut Ruston, founder and director of 
Ruston Academy (Havana, Cuba), died, July 15, at 
the age of seventy-six years. 


CHARLES HupBarD Jupp, emeritus Charles F. Grey 
distinguished-service professor, the University of Chi- 
cago, died at his home in Santa Barbara (Calif.), July 
18, at the age of seventy-three years. Dr. Judd, who 
was widely known as an educator, author, and psy- 
chologist, had served as instructor in philosophy 
(1896-98), Wesleyan University; professor of experi- 
mental psychology (1898-1901), New York Univer- 
sity; professor of psychology and pedagagy (1901- 
02), University of Cincinnati; instructor in psychol- 
ogy (1902-04), assistant professor (1904-07), and 
professor and director of the psychological laboratory 
(1907-09), Yale University; head professor of edu- 
eation (1909-38), the University of Chicago; director 
of education (1938-40), National Youth Administra- 
tion; and consultant for the publie schools of Santa 
Barbara (1945-46). His work in the field of psychol- 
ogy, both through his writings and through his lec- 
tures, exerted a profound influence on American 
education. His last address, “Teaching the Evolution 
of Civilization,” was delivered at the biennial convoca- 
tion of Kappa Delta Pi in Milwaukee, March 12. 


THEODORE Day BEecKwiTH, chairman of the depart- 
ment of bacteriology, University of California (Los 
Angeles), died, July 18. Dr. Beckwith, who was sixty- 
six years old at the time of his death, had served as 
scientific assistant (1904-07), U. S. Department of 
Agriculture; assistant professor of bacteriology and 
plant pathology (1907-10), professor of bacteriology 
(1910-11), and assistant botanist (1907-11), Experi- 
ment Station, North Dakota Agricultural College; 
head of the department of bacteriology and bacteri- 
ologist (1911-20), Oregon State College; assistant 
professor of bacteriology (1920-32), University of 
California (Berkeley) ; and on the Los Angeles cam- 
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pus, as assistant professor of bacteriology (1932-34), 
professor (since 1934), chairman of the department 
(since 1935), and research associate in the Experiment 
Station (since 1933). 

Nanna Sxooa SeeE.eEy, former director of music, 
Williams College (Williamstown, Mass.), died, July 
18. Mrs. Seeley had also served the college during 
the war as director of music for the ROTC. 


THE REVEREND THADDEUS WILLIAM Harris, Episco- 
pal clergyman and well-known New England educator, 


Shorter Papers. 
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died, July 20, at the age of eighty-four years. py; 
Harris had served as an instructor at Harvard Uy). 
versity for several years following his graduation jy 
1884. In 1894, he was appointed superintendent of 
schools, Keene (N. H.), and served for some years as 
an examiner of teachers for the state. Following his 
ordination, he became rector of Trinity Church, Clare. 
mont (N. H.), and in 1908 assumed the pastorate of 
All Saints Church, Littleton (N. H.). He also served 
as clerical master (1918-31), St. Paul’s School (Con. 
cord, N. H.). 





REORIENTATION OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL 

At the time of the birth of the Progressive Educa- 
tion Association (now the American Education Fel- 
lowship) twenty-seven years ago, there was a very 
real need to break away from the subject-matter 
centered and teacher-dominated instruction character- 
istie of the common elementary school. The rows 
between the straight lines of seats were narrow and 
the developmental lines of instruction in the three 
R’s plus a few “extras” were even narrower. Under 
the influence of the Progressive Education Association 
and a group of “Progressive” leaders in the public 
schools and universities, we became in subsequent 
years extremely conscious of children’s needs and 
interests. We had our left-wing “child-centered- 
school” people and our right-wing “fundamentalists” 
or “traditionalists” during this developmental era. 
An analogy might be drawn between progress with 
respect to any educational issue and a slowly swing- 
ing pendulum mounted on a moving wheel base. The 
pendulum will swing left and right, but the wheels 
of educational progress will slowly move in the di- 
rection of the more sustained and powerful swing. 
The entire profession has recently made a long move 
toward respect for the needs, interests, and person- 
alities of children. 

We would do well never to forget these lessons 
learned in the 1920’s and ’30’s. The learner’s needs, 
interests, abilities, and personalities are the “stuff with 
which we work.” These are the instrumentalities, the 
means, and the media with and through which we ad- 
vance toward more broadly conceived goals. Would 
we not do well, however, to determine whether these 
instrumentalities will suffice as the primary ideolog- 
ical frame of reference for the future growth and 
development of elementary education? Is it not time 
that our pendulum swung on a broader axis—that of 
the role of the public elementary school in a rapidly 
changing democratic and world society? Suggesting 








































reorientation of the Progressive Education Associa- 
tion, George S. Counts put the issue in this way: 
“If life were peaceful and quiet and undisturbed by 
great issues, we might, with some show of wisdom, 
center our attention on the nature of the child. But 
with the world as it is, we cannot afford for a single 
instant to remove our eyes from the social scene.”! 
Preparation for democratic living and for the neces- 
sity of a world federation makes insistent and clamor- 
ing demands upon the elementary schools. The skills 
to be developed in the elementary schools are the 
prime tools of democratic action—the communicative 
tools of reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 
These tools are so inextricably interwoven with think- 
ing and learning that they will never be well con- 
sidered apart from this context. We have been teach- 
ing these skills, to be sure. But we have taught read- 
ing, largely with the materials of literature, for a pre- 
determined level of understanding. This skill so de. 
veloped would be as effective a tool for an introdue- 
tion to the cultural heritage of a Fascist state as it 
would be to functional membership in our democracy. 
Reading taught for democratic living must stress in- 
terpretation and evaluation in terms of those values 
for which we as a people stand. 
We have taught speech in our elementary schools. 
The ability to make a speech, to control the body and 
voice, to say well that upon which we labored and pre- 
pared, has been the usual emphasis. Some schools 
have also offered training in the techniques of polite 
social conversation. We do not belittle these efforts, 
but we must realize that, when they are freed from 
their democratic context, they too would fit as wel 
into the culture of Nazi Germany as into our own. 
Hitler wanted his “superior” youth to be able to give 
an effective speech concerning the doctrines of Ne- 
tional Socialism. He would have approved of his 
party members chatting politely over evening coffee 


1 Progressive Education, 9: 259, April, 1943. 
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He would not, however, have approved of speech 
taught for democratic living. For two or more indi- 
viduals to sit and diseuss a current social issue, to 
influence one another toward a common understanding 
and agreement in terms of standards or values in 
which they jointly hold faith, and then to plan to 
exert their individual and combined influence toward 
a democratic solution of this issue, would be in keep- 
ing with the demoeratie way of life and abhorrent 
to any autoeratie system. The speech skill taught in 
this manner offers some assurances concerning its 


democratic use. It is then taught as a tool of demo- 


| eratie action. 

If we ean teach the children of our elementary 
schools to learn to enjoy looking at the pictures on 
‘the walls of our elassrooms and hallways, we feel that 
we have made considerable progress toward the devel- 
opment of their appreciation of art. We have started 
in this direction. But again, this alone is not enough; 
it is too narrow, and not necessarily a reflection of 
democracy. Hitler plundered the estates and galleries 
of Europe in order that he and his people might ap- 
preciate these works of art in this same manner. 
Everything made by man has, within a framework of 
functional and utilitarian values, a possibility of art 
values. When we build our homes, the responsibility 
for the art values of these structures is a responsi- 
bility not only to ourselves, but to the people who 
pass by, to those who live in the same village, and 
especially to our more immediate neighbors. Com- 
munity, city, county, state, and national planning for 
parks, playgrounds, zoning, and the like, is a demo- 
cratie funetion in this country. It is one in which 
we all must play a part. Each of these plans will 
either have or lack art values. It is demands such 
as these that are made by democratic living upon our 
instruetion in art, and the publie school is the social 
institution primarily responsible for the satisfaction 
of these demands. 

It is past time when consideration for children’s 
needs and interests is the sole guiding benchmark 
of our thinking with respect to the major aims of the 
elementary schools. It is past time when we can be 
content with the development of skills and apprecia- 
tions free from the social context of their function. 
We have yet to orient our elementary-school curricula 
to the actual needs of democratic action. We have 
been guiding our thinking toward several means to 
this end (consideration for the learner’s needs, inter- 
ests, abilities, and personalities; development of skills, 
knowledges, and appreciations). We must continue 
to be concerned with these instrumentalities, but we 
must think of these means in an orientation demand- 
ing that our instruction promote and clarify the values 
In which we as a people believe. If the elementary 
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schools do not orient themselves to accept these re- 
sponsibilities, elementary education cannot be defended 


as an instrument of democracy. 
J. HARLAN SHORES 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
oF EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY OF tuuno1s 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH FOR TODAY 


THE struggle for freedom of speech, which the late 
President Roosevelt named as the first freedom, must 
be waged continuously, for the threat to that freedom 
takes different forms in different centuries. The de- 
feat of the totalitarian powers does not mean we can 
now relax and let events take their course. 

On one side there may be the bureaucrat or special 
pleader who does not want public inquiry into his 
plans for strengthening his position. Or there may 
be the commercial corporation that has become so 
large that it thinks it is a law unto itself. Such re- 
strictions on freedom of speech may be more insidious 
than those enforeed by a foreign autocratic nation. 

One’s attention may be drawn to the situation in 
America by a recent book by Morris L. Ernst (“The 
First Freedom,” Macmillan, 1946). The New York 
lawyer believes that there is a trend toward monopoly 
in the three main avenues of communication in Amer- 
ica: the press, the radio, the movies. He sees news- 
papers buying out their competitors until there are 
only 117 cities left where there is more than one news- 
paper ownership and where in true democratic fashion 
there is the capacity for daily debate. Similarly, in 
radio, he finds that a few networks are absorbing more 
and more of the good program time of independent 
stations and that less and less time is being given to 
individual thinkers. In the movies, too, he finds that 
five big producers, through the control of theater 
chains, limit the choice of the publie¢ in pictures. One 
cannot dispute that this is the trend. 

Perhaps the classic expression of the principle un- 
derlying freedom of speech is Milton’s “Areopagitica” 
(1644). Milton was arguing against proposed Parlia- 
mentary censorship of the large number of Puritan 
pamphlets that appeared in the struggle against the 
tyranny in church and state of Charles I. He said 
that good and evil as we know them in the field of 
this world grow up together, and that mankind was 
not intended to be so pampered as to have his moral 
choices made for him. It is only by the freedom to 
consider vice with all her seeming baits and allure- 
ments that character can be developed. In addition 
to the practical impossibility of censoring books that 
are already printed and of stopping other avenues of 
“dangerous” communication, Milton found that the 
main argument against censorship was that it would 
stifle the writer’s urge from within. What writer who 
respects himself will express his choicest thoughts to 
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be censored by an inferior, by one who probably 
knows less about the subject in hand? 

One may well say that the English development of 
free parliamentary institutions and the two-party sys- 
tem whereby the minority has a chance to criticize and 
to call a free election at stated times is dependent 
upon the principle enunciated by Milton. One recalls 
Mr. Churchill’s reply to Mr. Stalin about many parties 
being represented in European governments, but 
where, in an election, voters may vote for only one 
party. 

Another classical statement of the importance of 
freedom of thought is John Stuart Mill’s essay, “Of 
Liberty.” Mill argued that if all mankind minus one 
were of one opinion, it would still be essential that the 
one man be heard, since he may be in the possession 
of truth and all the others mistaken. It is only 
through the clash of opinion that truth can be deter- 
mined. The late Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, Jr., 
said that, after one had seen many fighting faiths go 
down, one learned to trust ideas to win their own aec- 
ceptance in a free field with no favors. Mill pointed 
out that every statement must be interpreted in the 
light of the dominant view hitherto held by people. 
For example, Christ assumed a certain knowledge of 
the Hebrew law on the part of his hearers. Christi- 
anity, Mill said, cannot be appreciated in its unique 
quality unless it is placed against the background of 
paganism. America has grown to her present strength 
through the exercise of such free discussion. 

It is true that the government recently won a suit 
against the Associated Press on the ground that it 
tended to create a monopoly of the sources of news. 
But few people will be able to cite many controversial 
issues on which both sides have not been given fair 
treatment by the American press. The danger seems 
to be rather that editors will follow the line of profits 
and least resistance and avoid controversial issues. 
We are certainly living in a day different from the 
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early days of journalism when editors had many bat. 
tles for their convictions. Nowadays, “boiler plate’ 
is sold to thousands of newspapers by the Western 
Newspaper Union, and editorial opinion is being rp. 
placed by columnists. Walter Winchell is said to 
reach approximately twenty-five million, Walter Lipp. 
man, ten million. Obviously this makes for standard. 
ization of thought. 

Fortunately, book publishing is comparatively free, 
for there is still competition among book companies 
for authors. One does not need so much money to 
start a book-publishing firm as one does to start a 
metropolitan newspaper. And there are still a few 
quality magazines that try to get independent opinion 
and not to cater to any pressure group whatsoever. 

Mr. Ernst has sponsored a good piece of research 
on the radio and the movies, technical subjects about 
which one is not qualified to speak without a great 
deal of information. He has convinced himself that 
the situation in the press, the radio, and the movies 
calls for an impartial investigation by a joint Senate- 
House committee, whose proceedings should be fully 
reported in the press and on the air. He believes that, 
in spite of the fact that presidential candidates have 
been elected who did not have the majority of the press 
with them, it is still difficult to get candidates for re- 
election to criticize the press, and that limitations to 
freedom of speech are seldom fully debated in the 
press or on the air. 

Democracy to be successful demands a large body of 
independent thinkers. Liberty has been called the 
first virtue because it undergirds all others. Surely, 
it is one about which there should be continual think- 
ing and writing. 

J. Gorpon EAKER 

HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF LANGUAGES 

AND LITERATURE, 
KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
PITTSBURG 





DR. BODE’S “ONE WORLD” 

In a recent article Boyd H. Bode, ScHooL AND 
Society, March 23, gave an outline of what he called 
“The Basie Issue in Liberal Education.” In reading 
his article I found myself in some doubt as to whether 
the issue he was describing was really the basic issue, 
and I am now writing to give my reasons for this 
doubt. Before giving them I would like to establish 
what I hope Dr. Bode would accept as common 


ground. 
I will begin with a definition of liberal education 


with which few would want to disagree and which 
would find considerable support in Dr. Bode’s article. 
It is that liberal education has a twofold purpose. 


The first is to help young people aequire knowledge 
of the world in which they are living and, with tt 
the power of using that knowledge. The second is 1? 
help young people conceive of ideals through whieh 
they will use their power in the service of mankini 
These two purposes are, of course, inseparable. With- 
out knowledge, there is no basis for the conceptiot 
of values that lie beyond present attainment. With- 
yut moral vision, knowledge of facts gives power only 
to irresponsibility. 

For this definition to serve as a basis of agreemet! 
it must not be taken as implying that there is al 
thing in the moral sphere corresponding to the di 
covery of scientific truth. It is true that many be 
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lieve that history reveals a gradual rejection of moral 
misconceptions and a gradual construction of better 
moral conceptions, corresponding closely to the grad- 
ual reconstruetion of scientific conceptions; but to 
include this in the definition would bring it into con- 
flict with Dr. Bode’s view that values are “continu- 
ously created and re-created by man in accordance 
with time and cireumstanece.” For Dr. Bode, morality 
consists in adapting ideals to circumstance rather 
than in making eireumstance conform to ideals. This 
view I believe to be mistaken, but it is not what I am 
now concerned with. 

Dr. Bode had a good deal to say about the moral 
aspect of education and especially about the way in 
which science “is becoming a stimulus to moral en- 
deavor.’” I hope I may therefore count on a further 













tion has fallen short of its liberal ideals through put- 
ting its main emphasis on the encouragement of 
factual understanding and concerning itself too little 
with the moral aspect of education. It is certainly 
true that many educators have been alarmed at the 
way technological understanding has run ahead of 
moral understanding. It is no less true that many 
believe that the preservation of democracy depends 
upon a more successful fostering of moral insight and 
responsibility. Sinee the diseovery of the atomic 
bomb, the seientists themselves have given increasing 
support to this view and have pointed to the dangers 
that arise from dissociating scientific from moral 
questions, 

Bearing all this in mind, I would say that the basie 
issue in liberal education concerns the means through 
which moral understanding and steadfastness of moral 
purpose can best be inereased. This is not, however, 
the issue which Dr. Bode regards as most basic, and 
it is over this that my main disagreement with him 
arises, 

In speaking of “The Basie Issue in Liberal Eduea- 
ion,” Dr, Bode was referring to a choice he said we 
hal to make between two philosophical theories. One 
is a “two-world” theory which distinguishes sharply 
between the world of nature as revealed by science 
tnd a world of values “eternally fixed in the heavens.” 
The other is a “one-world” theory according to which 
he world revealed by science is one and the same as 
he world in which values are “eontinuously created 
ud re-created by man.” Diseussing the choice pre- 
ented by these two alternatives, Dr. Bode went on 
° speak as though he believed the acceptance of the 
one-world” theory of science would do much to foster 
horal understanding. He spoke, for example, of its 
mnging the hope of “peace on earth and good will 
pg men,” which is clearly the highest achievement 
f moral understanding. If Dr. Bode had given any 
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measure of agreement in saying that liberal educa- | 
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good grounds for this hope I would have been ready 
to agree that the issue he described is really the basic 
issue in liberal education. I am, however, skeptical 
about there being any grounds for it. All the evi- 
dence seems to me to show that acceptance of the 

“one-world” theory would lead to a complete destrue- 

tion of moral understanding. 

Dr. Bode did not say how science could make any 
positive contribution to the achievement of “peace 
on earth and good will among men.” Nor did he say 
what the “creation and re-creation” of human values 
consisted in. Still less did he say how people’s pow- 
ers in such “creation and re-creation” would be 
strengthened, though it is just this that is of central 
importance in liberal education. All he had to say 
on the matter was that human values “spring from the 
soil of everyday experience.” 

Looked at from the outside, the “creation and re- 
creation” of human values does, of course, appear 
to be a mysterious growth comparable to that of 
plants. Exactly the same can be said of the “creation 
and re-creation” of scientific theories that constitute 
the advance of science. But this is only how it ap- 
pears to the objective eye of science. It does not mean 
that no understanding of constructive thinking is pos- 
sible. To advance our understanding of constructive 
thinking we have only to study ourselves doing it. 
In doing this we discover that our constructive think- 
ing has much in common with other people’s and, 
through studying what better thinkers than ourselves 
do in their thinking, we can improve our own. Such 
a study is not a scientific study—at least in any sense 
that the word carries today—but a philosophical study. 
It is, moreover, a study which is of the highest im- 
portance in liberal education, since it is only when we 
have come to understand what we ourselves do in 
constructive thinking that we can help others whose 
powers of constructive thinking are less developed 
than our own. 

If Dr. Bode’s “one world” is to inelude the con- 
structive thinking through which moral values and 
scientific ideas are “created and re-created,” any theory 
of it, to be a complete theory, must be, in part, a 
philosophical theory. The only “one world” of 
which a purely scientific theory can be given is a 
“one world” which excludes this constructive thinking. 
The inevitability of this becomes all the more evident 
if we remember that human beings are not just the 
unconscious chattels of the blind causation postulated 
by science. They are so in part, but their human 
quality arises from the fact that by studying the 
causes of things they can learn to understand them 
and, through understanding them, can make them 
serve their purposes. An understanding of man must 
therefore include an understanding of what he does 
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in building up the ideas that make understanding 
possible. 

Any identification of the “one world” with the 
world revealed by science inevitably excludes from 
that “one world” the activity of thought through which 
moral and scientific ideas are “created and re-created” 
and banishes it to a second world. As a result the 
“one-world” theory turns into a “two-world” theory 
without anyone being, as they say, the wiser. Dr. 
Bode seemed to be aware of this difficulty in his “one- 
world” theory, since he was nowhere very specific in 
identifying his “one world” with the world revealed 
by scientific inquiry. He offered us instead the ques- 
tion, “Are there any facts or events whatsoever which 
ean claim exemption from scientific scrutiny and ex- 
planation?” He led up to this question by pointing 
out that the advance of science has been marked by 
a steadily increasing range of things which science 
has claimed to explain and then, before putting his 
main question, asked, “How far is this thing likely to 
go?” He left the point by saying “Many people today 
still hold to two-worldism but hardly know where to 
draw the line. The question that science has made 
urgent is whether we should draw any line at all.” 
Dr. Bode wrote as if he himself would draw no 
line, though he did not specifically say so. It is 
therefore impossible to be sure whether or not he 
was claiming to be a “one-worldist.” We can only 
hope that he was not recommending a “no-line-drawn” 
policy for universal adoption; that would indeed 
darken the prospects of “peace on earth and good will 
among men.” 

The advance of science has served men well in help- 
ing them distinguish between things and people. 
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Primitive man, failing to make any distinetion }p. 
tween things and people, was obsessed by fears tha 
arose from his belief that natural events were the 
expression of the ill will of some indwelling or pr. 
siding spirit. Each step in the advance of science has 
resulted in the recognition of more and more things 
to be nothing but things. If we decide against dray. 
ing “any line at all,” the distinction between thing; 
and people again vanishes. Whereas for primitive 
man every thing was a kind of person, for the “one. 
world” philosopher every person is only a kind of 
thing. It is not, however, in the nature of thinghood 
to philosophize, not even badly. Nor is it in the 
nature of thinghood to practice or to praise scientific 
method and moral endeavor. The “one-world” phi- 
losopher in doing any of these things would be clain- 
ing that he, at least, is sovereign spirit. Were such 
a philosophy carried into general practice each ma 
would be a sovereign spirit and every other man only 
a kind of thing. The result would be something very 
far removed from “peace on earth and good will 
among men.” It would, indeed, be a lost generation. 

For the achievement of “peace on earth and good 
will among men,” the thinking which is science must 
be supplemented by the kind of thinking which is 
philosophy and self-knowledge. It is only through 
self-knowledge that we can know what the thoughis 
and feelings of other people are. It is only through 
it that we can escape self-centeredness and become 
the servants of mankind. Apart from it good wil 
has no meaning, and peace is but a propaganda worl. 

JOHN PILLEY 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
WELLESLEY COLLEGE 





THE HONOR SOCIETY IN AMERICAN 
COLLEGES 

THE idea which underlies the honor society in 
American colleges and universities is threefold. It 
exists primarily to recognize the attainment of schol- 
arship of a superior quality. In the second place, 
and to the degree that it makes this recognition a 
thing to be coveted, it encourages the production of 
superior scholarship. In the third place, a few so- 
cieties recognize and encourage the development of 
a well-rounded personality and leadership qualities in 
addition to academic achievement. 

To accomplish these objectives, it is clear that an 
honor society must define and maintain a truly high 
standard of eligibility for membership and achieve 
sufficient status by so doing that membership becomes 
something to be valued highly. The second point is 
greatly advanced if the significance of membership 


is appreciated over a wide area; thus, the society 
with a number of chapters at accredited institutions 
is stronger than one which is purely local, and th 
society which is known and admired outside the ed: 
lege world as well as on the campus may be regardel 
as having achieved maturity and success. 

The honor society has followed the expansion ati 
specialization of higher education in America. Whe! 
Phi Beta Kappa was organized in 1776 there wi 
no thought given to its proper “field,” since all ¢! 
leges then in existence were for the training of mé# 
for “the service of the chureh and the state.” Wit 
the expansion of education into new fields, a choit 
had to be made, and Phi Beta Kappa elected at tH 
end of the first half century of its existence to ope 
ate in the field of the liberal arts and sciences. 4! 
though this was not finally voted until 1898, the trend 
was evident some years earlier, and the ’80’s saW the 
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establishment of Tau Beta Pi in the field of engineer- 
ing and Sigma Xi in seientifie research. 

In the early years of the 20th century, other honor 
societies came into being. One of these, Phi Kappa 
Phi, was started by the presidents of three state univer- 
sities, with the thought that these institutions should 
have their honor society; later, its field was wisely 
extended to include any institution of university 
scope, by accepting into membership superior stu- 
dents of all schools or colleges of which they are a 
part. With this one exception, scholarship honor so- 
cieties have followed the earlier tradition of select- 
ing a specifie field of coverage. Thus, Alpha Omega 


© Alpha elects in the field of medicine, the Order of 


the Coif in law, Beta Gamma Sigma in commerce, 
Tau Beta Pi and Sigma Tau in engineering. 

Three interesting and important variations have 
developed since 1900. One of these recognizes the 
values of extracurricular activities and the develop- 
ment of general campus citizenship, and its prime 
requisite for election is meritorious attainments in 
all-round leadership in college life. In this field, 
Omicron Delta Kappa, for men, and Mortar Board, 
for women, have achieved excellent reputations. It 


Fis to be noted that both havé a strong secondary 


requirement of scholarship. 

A second variation is represented by the numerous 
societies which draw their membership from the va- 
rious departments of study, recognizing chiefly good 
work in the field of the student’s major interest or 
special field of study. These societies are generally 
known as departmental honor societies and are rep- 


resented by such societies as Sigma Pi Sigma in 


physics, Alpha Epsilon Delta in premedicine, Tau 
Kappa Alpha in speech and forensics, Pi Kappa 
Lambda in musie, and Phi Alpha Theta in history. 
The third variation recognizes scholastic achieve- 
ment during the freshman year and encourages its 
members toward higher goals. This field of freshman 
scholarship honor societies is represented by Phi Eta 
Sigma for men and Alpha Lambda Delta for women. 
The Association of College Honor Societies was 
organized, October 2, 1925, by a group of college and 
university teachers, administrators, and representa- 
ves of a few well-established honor societies. Its 
bject was then and is now to consider problems of 
mutual interest such as those arising from the eon- 
pusion prevailing on college campuses concerning the 
haraeter, function, standards of membership, multi- 
phicity, and undesirable duplication of honor socie- 
‘wad to recommend action leading to appropriate 
lassification, higher standards, a minimal cost of 
membership, consolidation or elimination; and to pro- 
ote the higher interests of honor societies. 
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This movement, started by Phi Beta Kappa and 
Sigma Xi, has developed quietly through the years 
to bring about greater responsibility and usefulness 
among college honor societies. The growth of the 
honor society idea since 1900 has been rapid and 
varied. Many groups are of local significance only, 
while a number have expanded to other colleges and 
universities and seek to be recognized as national in 
scope. Their multiplicity and, in many cases, their 
duplication, low standards, and competition, present 
a burdensome problem to students, faculty members, 
and administrators, and to college life generally. It 
was with this situation in view that the ACHS was 
organized. 

There were six initial honor societies in the ACHS: 
Phi Beta Kappa, in liberal arts; Sigma Xi, in sei- 
entifie research; Tau Beta Pi, in engineering; Phi 
Kappa Phi, in all academic fields of university seope; 
Alpha Omega Alpha, in medicine; and the Order of 
the Coif, in law. 

Provision was made for responsibility to be lodged 
in the Council which consists of an official represen- 
tative of each member society. Provision was made 
also for meetings, admission of other societies found 
to have proper qualifications, for admission fees and 
annual dues, and for needed studies, reports and 
recommendations. 

In 1930, Omicron Delta Kappa, in student leader- 
ship and activities for men, and Sigma Tau, in engi- 
neering, were admitted to the ACHS. Four societies 
were admitted to membership in 1937; Mortar Board, 
in student leadership and activities for women; Beta 
Gamma Sigma, in commerce and business adminis- 
tration; Tau Kappa Alpha, in forensics; and Phi 
Eta Sigma, in freshman scholarship for men. Alpha 
Lambda Delta, in freshman scholarship for women, 
was admitted to membership in 1939, and Pi Kappa 
Lambda, in music, in 1940. Three societies were ad- 
mitted to membership in April, 1945: Alpha Epsilon 
Delta, in premedicine; Phi Alpha Theta, in history; 
and Sigma Pi Sigma, in physies. Other applications 
for membership are pending. 

The problem faced by higher education and by the 
ACHS of developing and maintaining high standards 
in college honor societies covers the whole college field 
and all categories of Greek-letter organizations. In- 
dividual associations and conferences in the general 
social and professional fields are also studying ways 
and means of improving conditions. Educational as- 
sociations and councils are co-operating. While prog- 
ress was slow and difficult at times during the early 
history of the ACHS, great progress has been made 
during the past five or six years by joint action of 
college administrators and faculty members and rep- 
resentatives of the major societies and fraternities 
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and their respective associations. The real solution 
of the problem requires such a co-operative combina- 
tion of forees. 

The objective of the ACHS now is to encourage all 
general and departmental honor societies to join 
forees for the establishment and maintenance of de- 
sirable standards and useful functions in higher edu- 
cation, and for the achievement of appropriate recog- 
nition of member societies of the Council of ACHS. 
To this end, the ACHS invites qualified societies to 
affiliate with it. Societies which do not meet the 
standards will be helped in every way possible to 
come up to them. 

The following statement of classification, definitions, 
standards, and funetions of college honor societies, 
adopted by the ACHS, February 27, 1944, was devel- 
oped after several years of investigation and study. 

I. Classification. (1) General 
Departmental Honor Societies. 

II. Definitions. 1. A General Honor Society is an as- 
sociation established only in four-year degree-granting 
colleges and universities that are accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, or by the appropriate 
regional accrediting agency—viz., the New England As- 
sociation of Colleges, the Middle States Association, the 
North Central Association, the Southern Association, the 
Northwest Association—which meets certain minimal re- 
quirements. It receives into membership individuals who 
have achieved high scholarship and who fulfill such addi- 
tional requirements of distinction in some broad field of 


Honor Societies; (2) 





education and culture or in general leadership as the 
society has established. A broad field of education is 
one in which a systematic development of the mind and 
cultural values are acquired through instruction, training, 
example, and experience. Broad fields of education are 
specifically the following: 


Agriculture Home Economics 
3usiness Administra- Journalism 

tion Law 
Chemistry Liberal Arts 
Dentistry Medicine 
Edueation Music 
Engineering Pharmacy 
Fine Arts Theology 


General Science Veterinary Medicine 


2. A Departmental Honor Society is an association 
established only in four-year degree-granting colleges and 
universities that are accredited by the Association of 
American Universities, or by the appropriate regional 
accrediting agency—the New England Association of 
Colleges, the Middle States Association, the North Cen- 
tral Association, the Southern Association, the Northwest 
Association—which meets similar minimal requirements. 
It receives into membership persons who have demon- 
strated achievement within a given course, department, 
or special field of study or interest. Typical of these 


are: 
Accountancy History 
Architecture Language 
Biology Mathematics 
Electrical Engineering Speech 
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III. Standards. For membership in ACHS, a society 
shall conform to the following minimal standards; (1 
Election to membership shall be irrespective of membe, 
ship in or affiliation with other organizations and agy. 
ciations; (2) no solicitation or propaganda of any kinj 
shall be used to insure acceptance of invitation to mep. 
bership; (3) membership shall be conferred solely on th 
basis of character and specified eligibility; (4) gener 
honor societies which base eligibility primarily upm 
scholarship shall elect from the highest 20 per cent o 
the class in scholarship; (5) general honor societies 
which base eligibility primarily upon all-round leadership 
in student affairs shall elect from the highest 35 per cent 
of the class in scholarship; (6) election to membership 
in general honor societies other than freshman gener 
honor societies shall be held not earlier than the end of 
the fifth semester or the eighth quarter of the colleg 
course; (7) departmental honor societies which elect per. 
sons actively interested in a specific field shall elect thoy 
only who are found adequate in this field, who are det 
nitely above average in general scholarship, and who hare 
completed at least three semesters of five quarters of the 
college course; (8) national initiation fees and dues 
charged by each member society shall not be more than 
is deemed reasonable by ACHS; (9) no member society 
shall hereafter grant a charter to a chapter ‘in any insti 
tution which fails to meet fully the standards and require 
ments of ACHS. 

IV. Functions. The following functions are properly 
served by a General Honor Society: 

1. It confers the distinction for high achievement. 

2. It fosters the spirit of liberal culture. 

3. It stimulates and encourages mental development. 

4. It stands for freedom of mind and spirit and fu 
democracy of learning. 

5. It provides spiritual and intellectual leadership. 

6. It preserves valuable traditions and customs. 

7. It associates outstanding leaders in mutual unde 
standing for the advancement of society in the art of 
democratic living. 

8. It stimulates worthy attitudes for the improvemelt 
of the general welfare of the institution. 

9. It imposes upon members high citizenship-respon 
bilities, and emphasizes deeper study and discussion ! 
the American tradition—its characteristics, ideals, av! 
possibilities. 

The funetions of a general honor society are 
social in the sense of the general college fraternitié 
Social activities of honor societies are incidental, at! 
may obtain occasionally in connection with their m* 
jor functions. Individual members of honor sot 
ties may, and frequently do, give counsel on soci 
affairs and participate in conducting them. The # 
partmental honor society aims to achieve these sal 
functions in so far as it is feasible within the limite 
tion of its character and specific objectives. 


Rosert W. BIsHOP, 
Secretary-Treasurer, ACHS 
UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI 
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_Educational Literature Review... 





INTERCULTURAL EDUCATION 


Everybody in this country was foreigners to start out 
with, I doant know whare you are a gonna draw the 
line.’’—Don Marquis, ‘‘The Old Soak’s History of the 
World.’’ 

Tue recent world war was an inevitable outeome of 
decades, perhaps even centuries, of virtually unop- 
posed indoetrination of one people to hate another. 
The various paths leading to conflict were made 
smoother by the prior conditioning of the citizens of 
the respective countries to distrust their neighbors. 
It was, therefore, a comparatively easy feat for the 
propagandist to whip into a frenzy a nation which 
had already been prepared by its newspapers, films, 
radio, and schools to feel hatred toward nations be- 
yond the border. It was also easy for directors of 
extermination camps and mass-murder factories to 
find willing, assistants: to rid the world of the in- 
ferior, unwanted peoples. There is no telling to what 
lengths Hitler’s hordes might have gone if they had 
not been successfully checked. | 

Racial and national differences have been played up 
since ancient times. It was quite natural for any 
group to consider itself the possessor of the noblest 
characteristies, the greatest virtues, and the most 
manifest destiny. To a large extent it is also under- 
standable that one people should look down upon an- 
But it took until the 19th century 
for the belief in national superiority to develop into 
a cult of portentous tendencies. 

Beginning with the middle of the 19th century, with 
the publication of Count Arthur Joseph de Gobineau’s 
“Essai sur Vinégalité des races humaines,” the doctrine 
of Teutonie “racial” pre-eminence took hold of the 
minds of those it glorified. The popularization of 
racial inequality was taken up in Germany by Richard 
Wagner and his son-in-law, Houston Stewart Cham- 
berlain, whose “Grundlagen des neunzehnten Jahrhun- 
derts,” originally published in 1899, drummed the idea 
into German minds for more than four decades. 
There was probably only a handful of analysts who 
could foretell accurately the trend of things to come 
when Hans F. K, Giinther, author of “Rassenkunde 
des deutschen Volkes,” was raised to the high priest- 
hood of raeial anthropology in Germany. 

It is unnecessary to dwell on the practical conse- 


other as inferior. 


py (cnees of the adoption of what Ashley Montagu has 


y tly »y" > 

‘py termed “man’s most dangerous myth,” the dogma 
i racism. The cause-and-effect relationship between 
the theory that elevates one race while debasing an- 





By 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 
THE BRONX, NEW YORK, 52 


other and the institution of gas chambers has been 
evident even to minds untrained in logic. What many 
fail to realize, however, is that the racialist fallacies 
have not only taken firm root in the American people, 
but have also led, in a milder form, to excesses such 
as have featured recent European civilization. 

Fortunately, the importation of race pseudo-science 
into the United States inspired a counter-movement. 
At the time when such “scientists” as Madison Grant 
and Lothrop Stoddard were propagating the nonsense 
in their publications, and when the results of the Army 
intelligence tests were being widely interpreted—and 
accepted—as a scientific index of Nordie superiority, 
there were already voices affirming faith in the essen- 
tial equality of peoples. John Dewey, I. B. Berk- 
son, and their confreres countered the “melting-pot” 
theory with the idea of cultural pluralism. The late 
William C. Bagley helped combat in his “Determinism 
in Edueation” (1925) the theory that mental ability 
is innate and cannot, therefore, be increased or dimin- 
ished by environmental influences. His was the most 
persistent voice challenging the claims of a great many 
American psychologists, who accepted the results of 
the Army Alpha tests at face value, and countering 
with the assertion that there was no scientific basis to 
justify the conclusion that “there are irremediable 
native differences in mentality among the medians 
of racial groups.” For the purveyors of race preju- 
dice, however, this was no discouragement; they con- 
tinued to sell their poison to the publie and were able 
to realize the fruits of their labors—race discrimina- 
tion, dissension, riots. 

Since the early 1920’s the egalitarian race viewpoint 
has won a considerable number of adherents. The 
theoretical groundwork was laid by such anthropolo- 
gists and psychologists as Franz Boas, Bronislaw 
Malinowski, Margaret Mead, Ruth Benedict, and Otto 
Klineberg, to mention merely a few. Writers of the 
calibre of Louis Adamie were popularizing the notion 
that the American people was a “nation of nations,” 
derived “from many lands.” Carl Wittke and Marcus 
Lee Hansen, among the historical scholars, showed by 
reference to documentary evidence that American cul- 
ture received a powerful impetus from the contribu- 
tions of immigrant groups. The U. S. Office of Edu- 
eation offered during 1938-39 a series of radio pro- 
grams entitled, “Americans All, Immigrants All.” The 
work of racial, religious, and national tolerance be- 
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came a serious job indeed. Numerous organizations 
were formed to further the ideals of common brother- 
hood: National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Council against Intolerance in America, Bureau for 
Intereultural Education, and many others. Publiea- 
tions such as “One Nation,” “Brothers under the 
Skin,” “One America,” “Rising above Color,” “One 
God,” “Common Ground,” and “American Unity,” indi- 
cate by the very titles the seope undertaken. Recent 
novels, as Gwethalyne Graham’s “Earth and High 
Heaven,” Josephine Lawrence’s “Let Us Consider 
One Another,” Adam Allen’s “New Broome Experi- 
ment,” and Joseph Gollomb’s “Up at City High,” 
likewise plead for mutual respect among the constitu- 
ent elements in the country. 

Among the pioneers in intercultural education, as 
the movement toward tolerance became known, there 
is one name that immediately comes to mind. Rachel 
Davis DuBois has expended untold energy during the 
past two decades toward introducing into the school 
extracurriculum and curriculum specific, attitude-form- 
ing content about the contributions of the various 
racial, national, and religious groups to the enrichment 
of American life and democracy. She has organized 
and guided intercultural-education projects in about 
one hundred schools all over the United States. From 
her pen came a never-ending stream of articles, bul- 
letins, pamphlets, and books, all designed to interpret 
her techniques in intercultural education: the school- 
assembly program, the neighborhood-home festival, 
and the like. From other quarters, too, inspiration 
flowed toward the comparatively few hardy spirits 
who were courageous enough to experiment with some 
forms of teaching tolerance. 

The past six years have witnessed intensified activ- 
ity in the dissemination of good will and tolerance 
through school and community agencies. One good 
collection of experimental programs of promise was 
made under the auspices of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, the Society for Curriculum 
Study, and a department of the NEA.! Additional 
practices were reported upon in journals and year- 
books. Aside from the various manuals of Dr. Du- 
Bois, there were no systematic expositions of the field 
of intercultural education, its theory and practice, 
until the appearance in 1943 of Vickery and Cole’s 
“Tntereultural Education in American Schools.” This 
volume may well be considered the basie manual of 
the movement. 

Vickery and Cole use the term “intercultural” for 


the description of “the relationships between and 
Studies in Intercultural Educa- 


1‘*Americans All: 


tion.’’ Fourteenth Yearbook, Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, NEA. Washington, 
D.C. 1942. 
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among all racial, religious, socio-economic groups jp 
the United States whose patterns of behavior are djs. 
tinctive in one or another important respect” (p. 179), 
Their fundamental theses are that race and cultuy 
conflicts are at bottom serious threats to the existeng 
of the American nation as a whole, and that “thes 
conflicts can be lessened and, in certain instances, 
eliminated by a carefully planned educational pro. 
gram” (p. 29). The doctrine of cultural democracy 
holds that “minority groups can legitimately perpetuate 
distinetive folkways which contribute to democratic 
principles, and that the majority group is bound to 
honor this right” (p. 63). Realistically viewed, thé 
expectation of complete cultural assimilation is a very 
remote one; “rather, a two-way interaction of «ul. 
tures and the persistence of cultural diversity is indi- 
cated” (p. 64). Intercultural education, therefore, 
becomes “a process of facilitating and stimulating cul. 
tural interchange... to preserve cultural differ. 
ences .. . to unite all sub-groups in a common na- 
tional loyalty” (p. 176). 

Although thére is a large amount of theory in the 
book, a goodly portion is devoted to methods, tech- 
niques, and program-planning. A special chapter de. 
fines the basie concepts used in intercultural education 
The reader and student should not confine himself to 
these elementary, simplified definitions, but shoul 
make use of the bibliography which, though super- 
seded by later lists, is still very useful. 

Likewise laying stress on the need for mutual toler: 
ance, but approaching the problem from an almost 
totally theoretical standpoint, is a series of thirteen 
addresses and discussions, “Civilization and Group 
Relationships,” edited by R. M. MaclIver, Lieber prv- 
fessor of political philosophy and sociology, Columbis 
University. This volume, published by the Institute 
of Religious Studies, Jewish Theological Seminary, 
the third in the “Religion and Civilization Series” aul 
numbers twelve distinguished contributors, amolj 
them I. L. Kandel, Robert S. Lynd, Mark Starr 
Joseph §. Roucek, Edmund De S. Brunner, aul 
others well-known in educational circles. Of all the 
essays, the one entitled, “Group Discrimination av! 
Culture Clash,” by Dr. Roucek, is the most solid an 
the most concrete. It is one of the few outspokel 
statements on such recent “racial” riots as have 0% 
curred in Harlem, Detroit, and California. All the 
contributors are convinced that the prevalence 
group discrimination constitutes a threat to Americ! 
unity and well-being. Not many, however, give spit 
to diseussions of practicable remedies. Dr. Maclve! 
himself, issues a eall “to reform our modes of edt 
cation everywhere to this end” and to undertake “ 
great continuous campaign against the forces of dari: 
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ness,” because “we have never tried it” (p. xi), be- 
eause “at present we have practically no social educa- 
tion” (p. 167). It is singularly unfortunate that Dr. 
Maclver does not seem to be aware of the intercul- 
tural-education program. Not a single contributor 
as much as hints at the various efforts that have 
been made toward attacking intolerance via the cur- 
riculum. 

A good follow-up to the Vickery-Cole manual is 
the booklet produced by the Stanford Workshop on 
Intercultural Edueation, under the editorship of Stew- 
art G. Cole, I. James Quillen, and Mildred J. Wiese. 
Entitled “Charting Intercultural Education, 1945-55,” 
it is in effeet a guide to improving intercultural rela- 
tions on the basis of the effective practices already in 
use. The theoretical element in the pamphlet is brief 
and to the point, although not so well presented as 
the practical. The selected bibliography contains 
many recent items with short annotations, 

For the elementary-school teacher there is a new 
book by Ethel M. Duncan, “Democracy’s Children.” 
Miss Duncan, a classroom teacher herself, presents 
techniques for the integration of information about 
cultural and racial groups with the subjects taught 
in the elementary school. In her own words, the 


; author desires “to pass along a few tested recipes for 


building attitudes of mutual understanding and appre- 
ciation among the children of varied ethnie groups 
who meet in the schoolrooms of America” (p. v). In 
all, twelve separate classroom projects are concretely 
described. The introduction by Dr. DuBois provides 
a convenient overview of intercultural education. 
Both the teacher and the pupils are offered annotated 
booklists for further study and research. 

On the high-school level, writers of tracts on inter- 
cultural education have been more prolifie. “Probing 
Our Prejudices,” by Hortense Powdermaker, assistant 
professor of anthropology, Queens College (Flushing, 
N. Y.), represents a vigorous attack upon biased 
thinking, the parent of intolerance and diserimina- 
tion. The high-school reader is enabled to under- 
stand the nature of prejudice—the what, whence, 
why, and whither. Although primarily designed for 
high-school elasses, this book ean be admirably used 
in adult discussion work. The suggested activities 
seem to be well suited toward the attainment of the 
book’s objective, the eradication of prejudice. It is to 
Dr. Powdermaker’s eredit that she has eomposed her 
text in a scientific, logical manner, without “talking 
down” to the pupils. 

Also discussing prejudiee—its anatomy, pathology, 
and therapeuties—is “Build Together Americans,” Dr. 
DuBois’s latest volume, which synthesizes thinking on 
intercultural relations and which presents a number 
of programs usable in high schools. Here, again, one 
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meets familiar concepts: the function of the school 
“to start the long-term process of planting and nur- 
turing the seeds of understanding” (p. xii); the 
means of developing the program of intercultural edu- 
cation must be no less democratic than the goals to be 
attained; human differences are relative, not absolute, 
and their maintenance will tend to enrich democratic 
life. Once more Dr. DuBois ealls attention to the 
three approaches frequently employed to drive home 
tolerance: the emotional approach, by which learners 
see and hear representatives of different cultural 
groups in guest assembly programs; the situational 
approach, which involves meetings between pupils 
and minority representatives, when the former are 
able to practice their newly acquired attitudes; and 
the intellectual approach, the presentation in the 
classroom and in the homeroom of factual data on 
the cultural contributions of the various minority 
groups to American life.? A significant portion of 
the book is given to the applications of the principles 
of social psychology to the modification of attitudes. 
Of special value is the 35-page classified, partially an- 
notated bibliography on all phases of intercultural 
education. 

Spencer Brown’s “They See for Themselves,” based 
on projects sponsored by the Bureau for Intercultural 
Edueation in eleven high schools in New York City 
and Westchester County (N. Y.), suggest how to 
continue and extend intercultural experiments by the 
documentary or fact-finding method. This method re- 
quires the selection of a subject by students, research 
and investigation, chiefly by means of the personal in- 
terview, general group discussion, and the production 
of a documentary play of the “living-newspaper” 
type. In the appendix, Mr. Brown, a teacher of 
English in the Fieldston School (New York City), 
reprints three such plays by high-school students as 
a sample of what has been done rather than what 
should be done. It is interesting that the students 
had apparently sufficient time to do sociological field 
work in addition to their other studies and leisure- 
time activities. 

Another compilation of promising practices, in- 
cluding some theoretical treatment, was made under 
the co-editorship of Hilda Taba and William Van Til 
for the National Council for the Social Studies. En- 
titled “Democratic Human Relations,” this new book 
is made up of programs derived from reports sub- 
mitted by 300 teachers throughout the country. The 
summary of the underlying philosophy is significant : 


Educators who are not content with mere book learning 
in this dynamic area of human relations sponsor social 


2To some, these efforts may seem to reflect naiveté; 
it must not be forgotten that intercultural education is 
in its early stages and that any method toward attaining 
this goal is preferable to none. 
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travel into the community, help students to organize com- 
munity surveys, aid them in identifying themselves with 
community organizations, foster their participation with 
teachers and adults in community-wide programs of social 
[ Pp. 


907 


betterment. 227-8. | 


The direction which intercultural education is likely 
to take in the near future would seem to be indicated 
above. The closing portion of the book contains an 
analysis of basie concepts such as acculturation and, 
somewhat sketchily, race. A first-rate bibliographical 
essay of 57 pages concludes the volume. In all, it 
can be considered of importance alongside the Vick- 
ery-Cole manual, the “Americans All” Yearbook, and 
the book by DuBois. 

An inevitable step in the developing of a subject 
is the appearance of an anthology, and intercultural 
education is no exception. “This Way to Unity,” 
edited by Arnold Herrick and Herbert Askwith, is 
an intercultural reader for junior and senior high 
schools. Aiming at “the promotion of good will and 
teamwork among racial, and national 
groups” (sub-title), this book offers the student four 
groups of reading selections representing diverse lit- 
erary types. The subject matter, which covers minor- 
ity contributions, the threat of prejudice, facts and 
programs toward a solution, and the relative unim- 
portance of group divisions, is intended not only for 
use in classes in English and social studies but also 
for correlation with general science, biology, and 
almost every other course in the curriculum. There 
are enough questions and projects to satisfy the most 
activistic. Likewise, there are enough “big names” 
and “great writers” to satisfy discriminating literary 


religious, 


taste. 

By this time very little that is new can be said 
about the Springfield Plan. The Warner Brothers’ 
film, “It Happened in Springfield,” the various radio 
programs, the numerous newspaper and magazine 
articles, and the March of Time feature have made 
this plan familiar to millions. What Clarence I. 
Chatto and Alice L. Halligan accomplish in their 
“Story of the Springfield Plan” is a synthesis and an 
overview of the entire program from its inception to 
its unfolding. Neither the authors, who are ecurricu- 
lum director and director of adult education, respec- 
tively, nor John Ganrud, former superintendent of 
schools, who contributes the preface, desire to hold up 
the plan as an example of unqualified suecess. The 
problems and difficulties are stated with little diffi- 
dence, and the doubts and criticisms of representative 
Springfield citizens are aired. It is difficult, however, 
to remain unconvinced of the sincerity of purpose of 
the Springfield school system and community in edu- 
cation for democratic citizenship. 
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Whatever sugar-coating the critical reader may fe¢| 
has been applied to the reports on the need for inter. 
cultural education, including that of the Springfielj 
Plan, he is very likely to change his tune with the 
reading of Marie Syrkin’s “Your Sehool, Your Chil. 
dren.” Miss Syrkin, a high-school teacher in Ney 
York City, shows the relationship between the preva. 
lence of prejudice among high-school youth toward 
Jews, Negroes, and other groups, and the incidence 
of race riots and vandalism in many of the larger 
cities. “We must face the fact,” concludes Miss 
Syrkin, “that the young need direction and that this 
direction cannot be given by innuendo. The schools of 
a democracy must have the courage to expose and con- 
demn all the subversive groups gnawing at its strue- 
ture. If we continue to dread the actual, the concrete, 
we will be asphyxiated by our own gentility” (pp. 
206-7). The author recommends the Springfield Plan 
as “one of the first attempts to make conscious teach- 
ing for democracy an integral part of the school eur- 
rieulum.” 

How seven “typical” cities are going about the 
reduction of intolerance through the influence of their 
school systems is told by Theodore Brameld, profes- 
sor of educational philosophy, University of Minne- 
sota, and special consultant for the Bureau of Inter- 
cultural Education, in “Minority Problems in the 
Publie School.” His report, which, together with the 
volumes by Vickery and Cole, Powdermaker, ani 
Spencer Brown, forms the series, “Problems of Race 
and Culture in American Education,” published by 
the Bureau for Intercultural Education, furnishes 1n- 
formation on how far current efforts in intercultural 
education “contribute fundamentally to correction 0i 
the discriminations, segregations, exploitations which 
now strain the city’s social fabric” (p. 2). The modu 
operandi of Dr. Brameld was to visit and observe al 
first hand the administrative workings of seven public- 
school systems situated in different parts of the cout 
try, after having conferred with many edueationil 
experts. In each instance the author analyzed the 
social structure, the schools and their administration, 
the treatment of minority groups, and other factors 
tending to throw light on the effectiveness of the 
intercultural program. The analysis is followed by 
evaluative comment and a number of concrete recoll 
mendations toward betterment. In his concluding 
chapter, Dr. Brameld condenses his findings into ! 
comparative chart of nine double-pages and assigt 
literal ratings to the individual phases of the inter 
cultural program and to the programs in their & 
tirety. He is careful to enumerate the limitations ” 
his survey and to avoid undue optimistie interpre!* 


tions. “While the picture is by no means a (oll 
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pletely hopeful one,” he remarks in conclusion, “it 
is more hopeful than it has ever been in the history 
of American education” (p. 244). This study of the 
“seven educational Middletowns” is a praiseworthy 
first attempt at evaluation, and it must be followed 
by more elaborate, more precise, and less hasty ones, 
thinking about intereultural education is to have 
any solid basis. It would also be more helpful if 
future undertakings could mention openly the cities 
investigated rather than resorting to pseudonymity. 

There will undoubtedly be many educators and 
sociologists, not to speak of parents and citizens-at- 
large, who will question the wisdom of this or that 
phase of intereultural education, or of the entire 
It must be remembered, however, that the 
teaching of tolerance in the schools and in the com- 
munity is the response to the ever-existing danger of 
intergroup conflagration. This is not a pedagogical 
pipedream, and it does no good to ridicule as such the 
serious efforts of serious men and women. One need 
only to glance at the daily press to become convinced 
that the recent revival of the Ku Klux Klan in many 
states is not ‘horse-play. People were asking them- 


selves after the municipal race riots, “Why doesn’t 


someone do something?” Something was being done, 


The 
is that more intercultural education is the 
pressing need, and there are enough methods and 
approaches to satisfy individual tastes. 

Nor should the uneritical optimist conclude that 
ntereultural education is “a panacea for all the ills 


but not on a sufficiently wide'or deep seale. 


Which harass society and turn the hair of teachers 


ind administrators prematurely gray.”* It is impor- 
ant that the movement be recognized for what it is 
ind can actually aecomplish. It strives for the spread 
i friendliness among all elements of the American 
population, and it ean be successful only ini so far as 
iese elements make up their minds to want to be 
riendly. What intereultural education programs can 
lo is to instill and encourage the desire to be friendly 
) groups other than one’s own. 
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